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CHIANG KAI-SHEK SURRENDERS NORTH CHINA 





HE unconditional acceptance of Japan’s de- 

mands on June 9 by General Ho Ying-ching, 
Minister of War in the Nanking government, has 
since been ratified by the Central Political Coun- 
cil at Nanking, highest political authority of the 
Kuomintang régime. With the new governing 
authorities of the Peiping-Tientsin area holding 
office at the will of the Japanese military, north 
China is at present undergoing a political reor- 
ganization similar to that of “Manchoukuo” early 
in 1932. 

While the Nanking authorities have been given 
until June 20 to carry out the Japanese demands, 
their actual execution is already far advanced. 
General Yu Hsueh-chung, former governor of 
Hopei province, has been removed from office. 
His Fifty-first Army has been ordered to Tung- 
kuan, in Shensi province, where General Yu will 
devote his attention to anti-Communist opera- 
tions. A new garrison commander, mayor and 
police commissioner—all amenable to the Japanese 
—have been installed in Tientsin. The branch 
offices of the Kuomintang in north China, both 
political and military, have been closed. The rail- 
ways are crowded by a general evacuation of the 
Peiping-Tientsin area on the part of all regular 
government troops. Sections of the provincial 
armies, however, are permitted to remain, as in 
the case of the forces of General Shang Chen, new 
garrison commander at Tientsin. 

The Nanking authorities are taking extraor- 
dinary precautions to guard against the possibility 
of popular resistance to its unreserved capitula- 
tion. Chinese-language papers in north China 
have been forbidden to print news regarding the 
crisis and the nature of the Japanese demands. 
General Ho Ying-ching is also reported to have 
ordered special precautions against mutiny when 
the Chinese soldiers learn the real reason for their 
transfer to the south. These actions represent a 
continuation of the policy which Kuomintang of- 





ficials in north China have enforced for at least 
a year. Last fall and winter the authorities car- 
ried through a series of widespread arrests of 
anti-Japanese elements among the faculty and 
students of educational institutions in Peiping 
and Tientsin. During the past three months more 
than 100 Chinese newspapers and periodicals 
have been suspended or suppressed in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area. The official personnel of most 
minor posts, and many major ones, has been con- 
stantly changed, in order to weed out any officials 
who showed impatience with the policy of non- 
resistance. This policy has been defended on the 
ground that China is too weak to fight and must 
not provoke Japan. Its actual results in north 
China, however, have been to pave the way for 
the current aggressive moves by the Japanese 
military and guarantee their success without the 
necessity of firing a shot. From a broader point 
of view, it has also stifled the growth of a vigor- 
ous Chinese nationalism, evidenced before 1931, 
on which the protection of China’s independence 
must ultimately depend. 


Secret Tangku Protocols 


For the immediate future, it seems likely that 
the Japanese will be thoroughly occupied with 
their reorganization of the north China régime. 
When this task has been completed, however, it is 
certain that they will take further steps to com- 
plete their domination of China. In this connec- 
tion a report recently circulated in China asserts 
that diplomatic quarters in Peiping believe the 
Tangku truce of May 31, 1933, in addition to the 
published agreement relating to the “demilitarized 
area,” included a number of secret protocols em- 
bodying the substance of the Twenty-one De- 
mands. This view would go far to explain the 
importance attached to the Tangku truce by the 
Japanese authorities and the otherwise inex- 
plicable references to it which accompanied their 
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recent demands. It would also supply the reason 
for Nanking’s long list of concessions to Japan 
since 1933: the restoration of through railway 
traffic between Peiping and Mukden, the resump- 
tion of postal communications with “Manchou- 
kuo,” the refunding of the “Nishihara” loans, the 
establishment of customs posts along the Great 
Wall, and the tariff favors to Japanese goods. In 
constantly referring to the Tangku truce the Jap- 
anese authorities, under this interpretation, are 
in effect calling for the fulfillment of additional 
pledges which the Nanking régime has so far 
been unable to carry out. Unless a broad popular 
uprising, analogous to the student movement of 
1919, throws off Nanking’s suppression of anti- 
Japanese elements and finds means to combat 
Tokyo’s growing encroachments, the result will 
be the extinction of what little remains of China’s 
independence. 
T. A. BISSON 


NEW PREMIERS AT THE HELM 


On June 7 the governments in both Great Britain 
and France changed hands. In Britain Prime 
Minister J. Ramsay MacDonald relinquished his 
post to Stanley Baldwin as part of a long-heralded 
reconstruction of the cabinet. In France Pierre 
Laval finally succeeded in forming a government 
after an interregnum of three days following the 
defeat of the short-lived Bouisson ministry. The 
two new governments continue to represent, at 
least in principle, a national union of parties, and 
no fundamental changes in policies are expected 
to materialize. 

The reshuffling of the British cabinet was neces- 
sitated not only by the failing health of Premier 
MacDonald, but also by his loss of popularity 
which deprived him of effectiveness as a political 
leader. Mr. Baldwin, as head of the Conservative 
party which dominates the cabinet, is expected 
to carry more authority than his predecessor. 
The former Prime Minister, however, remains in 
the cabinet as Lord President of the Council, and 
his son, Malcolm MacDonald, has been made Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. The second most 
important change took place in the Foreign Office 
where Sir John Simon, whose conduct of foreign 
policy has been severely criticized, was displaced 
and awarded the consolation prize of the Home 
Office. Sir Samuel Hoare, who as Secretary of 
State for India has just successfully piloted the 
India Bill through the House of Commons, has 
been rewarded with the Foreign Office, while a 
new cabinet post of Minister for League of Na- 
tions Affairs has been created for Anthony Eden, 
whose candidacy for the Foreign Office was op- 
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posed because of his youth. Mr. Eden’s appoint. 
ment constitutes not only a recognition of his 
skill as a negotiator but also reflects Premier 
Baldwin’s desire to strengthen the collective sys- 
tem for the preservation of peace. The remaining 
cabinet changes are not of great importance. To 
appease the advocates of economic planning, Lord 
Eustace Percy, a leader among the Left Wing 
Conservatives, has been added to the cabinet as 
minister without portfolio, but it is doubtful 
whether this action presages serious consideration 
of Lloyd George’s New Deal. The political com- 
position of the new cabinet remains about the 
same. The National Liberals and National La- 
borites each retain three posts, while the Con- 
servatives increase their representation from 
fourteen to sixteen. 

The success achieved by Pierre Laval in form- 
ing a new government and obtaining special pow- 
ers from Parliament the following day terminates, 
at least for the time being, the political crisis 
which threatened to force France off the gold 
standard. The Radical Socialists, who had previ- 
ously been instrumental in defeating the Flandin 
and Bouisson governments, finally agreed to sup- 
port Premier Laval after two days of negotiations 
had convinced the Left Wing elements in the 
party that an accord with the Socialists was im- 
possible. In return the new premier undertook 
to confine his request for special powers to meas- 
ures guarding against speculation and providing 
for the “defense of the franc.” These powers will 
expire on October 31 and all decrees must be rati- 
fied by Parliament before the end of the year. 
This procedure represents a compromise between 
the position of the Radical Socialists and that of 
the Bank of France, which insisted throughout 
the crisis that only a government equipped with 
full powers to effect drastic reductions in public 
expenditure could expect the Bank’s cooperation 
in saving the franc. 

In the new government M. Laval remains For- 
eign Minister. Former Premier Flandin has been 
added as Minister without Portfolio, while the 
representation of the Left has been strengthened 
by the enlistment of Louis Frossard who resigned 
from the Socialist party to accept the Labor port- 
folio, and of Ernest Lafont, a former Neo-Social- 
ist. Senator Marcel Regnier, an exponent of de- 
flation, has become Minister of Finance. It re- 
mains doubtful, however, whether the new cabinet 
will use its special powers to carry out the ruthless 
deflation which many observers regard as the only 
alternative to devaluation of the franc. 


JOHN C. DEWILDE 
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